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Increased  "Buying  Power  in  Canada 

HE  record  of  Canadian  external 
trade  in  the  past  three  years  reflects 
both  the  increased  buying  power 
resulting  from  increased  stability 
abroad  and  the  recent  growth  of 
Canadian  production.  For  the 
twelve  months  ending  November  30,  1926,  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  Canada  amounted  to 
$2,309,201 ,000  as  compared  with  $2,094,083,000 
in  1925  and  $1,870,363,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1924.  The  relatively  large  increase  in  imports 
is  a direct  reflection  of  the  improvement  in  our 
exports,  bur  larger  purchasing  power  and  outside 
capital  investment.  The  greater  volume  of  man- 
ufactured goods  coming  into  the  country,  how- 
ever, indicates  another  aspect  of  the  situation 
which  may  legitimately  suggest  some  misgiving. 

From  the  address  by  Sir  Herbert  Holt  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Bank,  of  Canada. 
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All  Haill  George  Young! 

N earnest,  unassuming  young  boy  has 
fought  his  way  onward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  desire — a grim  determination 
seems  to  have  been  the  spark  which  fed  the  spirit 
of  his  indomitable  will.  But  not  alone  the 
emotion  and  desire,  also  there  ruled  the  power  of 
the  mind — the  plan. 

Of  some  hundred  contestants,  contrary  to  the 
popularly  accepted  “best  way”,  he  chose  other- 
wise and  stuck  to  it.  He  was  successful.  In 
this,  perhaps,  lies  the  greatest  cause  for  congra- 
tulation. Many  youngsters  have  made  hazardous 
trips,  dared  the  cost  of  living,  looked  fate  in  the 
eye  and  said  “I’ll  beat  you”;  but  seldom  does 
youth  in  search  of  adventure  qualify  the  desire 
for  action,  with  such  moderation  born  of  thought- 
ful calculation. 

However,  be  it,  one  thing  is  certain,  George 
Young,  his  mother,  the  city  of  Toronto  and  this 
country  are  subjects  for  congratulations.  He 
has  left  the  “Made  in  Canada”  watermark  on 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  hail! 
George  Young,  the  conqueror! 


Selling  is  just  telling — often. 
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Dammit! 

No! 

Just  Plan 

It 

SOMETIMES  it  seems  as  if  the  catalogue 
might  profitably  be  made  as  attractive  as  the 
main  aisle  of  a department  store  at  Christmas 
time  even  if  it  did  cost  a bit  more — for  then  it 
would  become  a source  of  more  sales. 

To  the  publisher  of  the  catalogue,  the  manu- 
facturer, is  it  not  first,  foremost  and  all  the  time 
a weapon  to  produce  sales.  Even  tho’  to  the 
recipient  it  frequently  is  only  a book  of  reference 
— to  help  fill  up  an  already  dusty  shelf — because 
the  manufacturer  has  lost  sight  of  this  sales 
point. 

The  catalogue  which  costs  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  a dollar  and  a half  or  more  is  no  salesman 
at  all  if  it  doesn’t  work. 

Catalogues  in  spite  of  good  bindings  are  sel- 
dom worked  to  death. 

All  fairly  easy  to  overcome  when  sales  value 
is  considered  first.  If  a catalogue  is  not  featuring 
a ton  of  lead  to  be  purchased  at  the  lowest  price 
— it  should  be  a living  contact  between  manu- 
facturer and  buyer — and  postcards,  supplements, 
letters,  price  changes,  etc.  offer  an  outside  and 
additional  way  of  keeping  it  active  if  the  spark 
of  life  is  within  its  covers. 


Plan  it  first  of  all  in  sections — make  descrip- 
tions complete  and  accurate,  use  understandable 
illustrations  freely,  particularly  action  photos — 
Yes,  of  course  it  costs  more  for  paper  and  en- 
gravings, but  we  are  talking  of  salesmanship, 
not  paper  weights — and,  the  cost  needn’t  be  so 
much  more  after  all. 

Plan  the  arrangement  so  it’s  easily  got  at 
clearly  and  quickly. 

Captions  offer  a wealth  of  suggestion — and  a 
line  or  two  of  sales  suggestion  before  detail  des- 
cription helps  to  move  goods. 

These  Nails  Cut  Labor  Costs 

Because  of  a special  pointing  process  they  can 
be  driven  in  half  the  time. 

Something  such  as  the  above  ought  to  catch 
the  interest  of  buyers.  And  after  it’s  all  plan- 
ned and  written,  lay  it  aside  for  a while,  then 
take  it  out  and  see  if  everything  is  eliminated 
that’s  unnecessary  and  that  every  possible  spark 
of  buying  interest  is  inlaid  where  it  will  produce 
— orders. 


Although  paper  may  be  temporary  as  well  as 
permanent  in  use,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that 
paper  in  advertising  produces  impressions  which 
have  in  themselves  a peculiar  way  of  taking  on 
permanence  in  another’s  viewpoint. 
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The  Paper  Machine 


WE  have  brought  the  manufacture  of  paper 
to  the  point  where  the  pulp  is  ready  for  the 
machine. 

Here  at  one  end — the  wet — we  begin  with  a 
liquid  and  at  the  other  end — the  dry — we  find 
that  the  machine  has  turned  this  liquid  pulp 
into  a sheet  of  paper. 

As  the  stock  which  flows  on  to  the  machine  is 
99%  water,  the  outlet  or  sluice  requires  careful 
adjustment,  for  the  weight  of  the  paper  is 
governed  by  the  control  at  this  point  and  the 
speed  of  the  paper  machine. 

Paper  is  formed  by  the  simple  process  of 
draining  the  pulp  as  it  flows  over  an  endless  wire 
screen  some  50  to  75  feet  in  circumference  and 
up  to  about  100  inches  in  width.  The  wire 
screen  is  of  a very  close  mesh,  about  80  to  the 
square  inch  and,  whilst  moving  forward,  is 
shaken  laterally.  This  has  an  inter-locking  effect 
upon  the  fibre  for  at  this  stage,  each  and  every 
fibre  is  travelling  down  the  machine  wire  endwise, 
as  a stick  or  log  would  travel  down  a stream. 
Part  of  the  water  is  drained  through  the  wire  by 
gravity ; but,  just  before  the  stock  leaves  the  wire, 
powerful  suction  boxes  come  into  action  and 
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draw  off  a very  large  percentage  of  the  water 
that  is  left.  It  is  immediately  after  this  that  the 
stock  is  impressed  with  the  water  mark  by  passing 
under  the  dandy  roll.  After  this,  comes  the 
couch  or  felt  rolls  which  squeeze  out  more  of  the 
remaining  moisture.  The  sheet  is  now  leaving 
what  is  known  as  the  “wet”  end  of  the  machine 
and  approaching  the  “dry”  end. 

The  “dandy  roll,”  to  which  we  referred,  is  a 
cylindrical  frame  covered  with  wire  cloth,  similar 
to  that  of  the  machine  wire,  with  letters  or 
designs  in  relief,  which  are  impressed  lightly  into 
the  soft  stock,  and  by  this  means,  the  “Beaver  S” 
grades  can  be  readily  recognized  when  the  paper 
is  held  up  to  the  light.  The  first  known  device  of 
this  nature  made  its  appearance  in  1282.  No 
paper  maker  then  had  as  an  extensive  market  as 
to-day  and  such  a thing  was  unheard  of  as  a 
watermark  being  universally  known  as  is  the 
“Beaver  S”  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills 
Limited. 

The  paper,  for  it  can  now  be  termed  “paper,” 
has  now  arrived  at  the  dry  end  of  the  machine, 
which  consists  of  a long  sequence  of  hollow  steam- 
heated  cylinders,  travelling  in  unison  with  the 
machine  at  anywhere  from  100  to  400  feet  per 
minute,  according  to  the  grade  of  paper  being 
made.  To  the  first  of  these  cylinders  the  paper 
is  carried  by  an  endless  belt  of  woollen  felt 
through  press  rolls,  gradually  losing  all  its 
moisture. 

All  of  the  higher  grades  of  paper  are  once  more 
treated  to  a hardening  or  sizing  process  at  this 
stage.  The  web  or  continuous  sheet  is  passed 
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through  a bath  of  animal  size  known  as  the  “Size 
Tub”  and  this  makes  the  paper  more  durable  and 
ink-resisting.  Paper  so  treated  has  to  be  again 
put  through  a special  drying  process  which  is 
known  as  “loft  drying,”  for  it  is  actually  hung  in 
sheets  in  rooms  adapted  for  the  purpose  and  this 
may  also  be  referred  to  as  a “seasoning”  process. 
No  other  method  has  been  discovered  to  take  the 
place  of  this  rather  slow  and  expensive  way  of 
treating  high-grade  papers.  Many  new  processes 
have  been  invented  which  have  for  their  end  the 
saving  of  labour  and  time;  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  different  methods  ever  will  be 
discovered  whereby  the  same  results  can  be 
obtained. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Stationery  Re-Orders 

FT  always  produces  a happy  frame  of  mind  to 
know  you  have  saved,  when  you  can  afford 
it. 

Also,  there’s  a joyful  feeling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  heart,  when  you  know  that  you  have 
not  used  economy  in  a place  where  your  repu- 
tation cannot  afford  to  have  such  action 
recognized. 

Your  printer  or  The  Howard  Smith  Service 
Department  can  aid  you  in  the  economical  and 
wise  selection  of  appropriate  papers  for  Specific 
Uses — at  no  cost  to  you  other  than  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  you  are  right  from  all  points 
of  view. 
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one  man  said,  “They  certainly  do  hate 
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?”  asked  the  other, 
motor  car  manufacturers”,  replied 
the  first  speaker.  “Goodness!  it’s  enough  to 
turn  anyone’s  enthusiasm  into  a flat  tire  the 
way  they  use  superlatives.  Every  car  is  the 
finest,  fastest,  most  beautiful,  best  on  earth, 
most  for  the  money,  or  some  such  thing.” 

“You  must  read  their  advertising”,  parried 
gentleman  number  two. 

“Of  course  I do.  Haven’t  I got  to  get  a new 
car  this  year?” 

“Well  if  you  want  my  humble  opinion,” 
continued  the  second,  “superlatives  or  not  they 
are  one  of  the  greatest  selling  trades  in  business. 
Their  sales  are  superlative.  Think  of  the  millions 
who  buy  and  small  wonder  that  other  purchases 
give  way  to  cars.  They’ve  a grand  thing  to  sell. 
But  what’s  more  these  motor  car  people  are 
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“everlastingly  selling  it” — miles  of  printed  paper 
make  sales  of  millions  of  dollars — newspapers, 
magazines,  billboards,  catalogues,  beautiful  book- 
lets, folders,  dealer’s  signs  and  hangers;  turn 
where  you  will,  there’s  a suggestion  that  nowadays 
any  man’s  a seaworthy  clam  who  isn’t  prince 
enough  to  be  a lord  of  the  broad  highway.” 

“Why,  I might  go  on  further,”  he  added,  “and 
suggest  that  if  other  necessities  of  life  were 
presented  in  such  a continuous  attack  on  the 
consumer,  there  would  be  less  money  for  motors 
and  more  for  clothes — installment  buying  of 
homes,  furniture  and  a whole  bushel  of  things. 
I will,  however,  admit  they  use  a lot  of  superla- 
tives and  many  tons  of  paper,  but  I can’t  overlook 
the  long  line  of  buyers,  all-paid,  part-paid  and 
never-will-be-paid,  whose  four-wheel,  get-out- 
of-my-road,  conveyances  make  monkeys  of 
pedestrians  and  canal  barges  of  tramcars.” 

Number  one  of  the  above  dialogue  had  ceased 
to  listen.  He  was  thumbing  a new  catalogue 
which  had  just  reached  his  desk  and  it  wasn’t  an 
offer  of  beautiful  furniture  either.  The  cover 
was  gay  with  an  “outdoors  in  spring”  suggestion, 
a bathing  girl,  and  there  seemed  to  be  something 
that  looked  like  four  balloon  tires  held  together 
by — What  do  you  call  it? — Yes,  that’s  it!  A 
Sport  Coupe. 

And,  just  this  week  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  I find  one  industry  heading  its  advertise- 
ment somewhat  as  follows: — 

‘‘Your  living  room  will  still  be  beautiful  after 
your  motor  car  is  out  of  date.”  Someone  is  after 
sales  even  if  people  do  want  motor  cars. 
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The  Taper  W orld 


By  Stacy  Aumonier 

TO  sit  down  and  consider  the  power  of  paper 
in  the  material  world  is  sufficient  to  make 
one  tremble.  This  flimsy  tissue  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  nearly  all  social 
activities.  A man  hands  you  a piece  of  paper 
and  you  hand  him  another  piece  of  paper  in 
exchange,  and  immediately  a factory,  a school, 
or  an  estate  becomes  your  property.  When  you 
are  born  the  fact  is  entered  on  a piece  of  paper. 
When  you  undertake  the  solemn  responsibilities 
of  marriage  you  and  your  wife  stand  side  by  side 
and  sign  your  names  in  a paper  book.  When 
you  die  someone  else  signs  the  paper  for  you. 

But  you  never  evade  the  clutches  of  this 
ubiquitous  material.  You  may  be  sued  in 
Court,  sent  to  prison,  you  may  make  a century 
at  cricket,  or  become  otherwise  famous,  and  all 
these  things  are  recorded  for  or  against  you  on 
paper. 
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Our  knowledge  of  our  fellow  creatures  is  far 
more  a paper  knowledge  than  a personal  knowl- 
edge. One  meets  and  perhaps  gets  to  know  a 
few  hundreds  during  our  lives,  but  through  the 
agency  of  paper  we  meet  and  get  to  know 
millions.  Moreover,  our  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  their  history,  and 
feelings  are  entirely  dependent  on  paper. 

There  are  vast  businesses  which  consist  of 
nothing  but  crowds  of  men  and  women,  sitting 
on  stools,  writing  and  exchanging  pieces  of  paper. 
What  is  the  banking  business  but  a paper  ex- 
change ? It  is  true  that  banks  have  gold  re- 
serves, but  these  would  remain  dormant  and 
become  converted  into  drinking  cups  were  it  not 
for  the  virile  activity  of  paper  in  the  offices 
above.  Deeds,  bonds  and  credits  are  the  paper 
expression  of  property.  (It  is  years  since  most 
of  us  have  seen  a golden  sovereign).  In  the 
House  of  Commons  they  talk  (you  may  have 
observed  this),  but  it  is  paper  which  sifts 
what  has  been  said  and  makes  it  the  common 
property  of  the  million.  Great  events  in  history, 
like  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  even  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
found  their  expression  on  paper.  And  it  will  be 
remembered  that  when  a certain  gentleman  re- 
ferred contemptuously  to  “a  scrap  of  paper,'* 
a shudder  went  through  the  civilised  world  as 
though  something  sacred  to  its  innermost  being 
had  been  outraged. 

During  the  war  the  British  Empire  had  at  one 
time  about  four  million  men  under  arms,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  earth.  The  colossal  task  of 
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directing,  equipping  and  feeding  these  men  was 
an  affair  of  the  interchange  of  scraps  of  paper. 
(Oh,  those  Army  forms!)  If  one  group  of 
belligerents  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  been 
able  to  deprive  the  other  side  of  their  supply  of 
paper,  the  war  would  have  been  over  in  a few 
days.  It  would  have  been  like  putting  your 
enemy’s  eyes  out. 

A short  time  ago  certain  malevolent  powers 
conspired  together  to  rob  the  people  of  their 
paper,  that  is  the  paper  their  news  is  printed  on. 
Probably  no  greater  service  was  ever  rendered  to 
the  newspaper  world  than  this.  It  had  for  a 
long  time  been  a popular  joust  to  sneer  at  “these 
newspapers,”  but  when  they  suddenly  ceased 
there  was  something  like  panic  all  over  the 
country.  People  realised  how  much  the  news- 
papers meant  to  them.  They  decided  that, 
“with  all  thy  faults  we  love  thee  still.”  They 
were  in  the  dark.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  more 
in  the  dark  than  the  malevolent  powers  them- 
selves. The  supression  of  the  newspapers  was 
their  undoing. 

You  may  argue  in  this  case  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  paper  as  the  print  upon  it.  But  the 
print  is  utterly  helpless  without  paper.  It  has 
no  voice  or  permanence.  It  beats  the  air.  It 
is  as  though  paper  were  a subtle  element  neces- 
sary to  human  life.  It  runs  through  it,  con- 
necting, checking,  recording  and  complementing 
life’s  actions  and  reactions. 

From  the  thin  cigarette  paper  which  vanishes 
in  the  air  to  the  heavy,  illuminated  missal  which 
outlives  the  centuries,  we  learn  to  interpret  the 
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paper  world.  Sometime?  we  are  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  anything  other  than  a paper 
world,  and  just  figures  stamped  upon  it,  whether 
the  puff  of  smoke  or  the  bundle  of  old  love  letters, 
yellowing  at  the  bottom  of  a drawer,  are  not  just 
the  dreams  of  a visionary,  or  whether  one  day, 
when  the  paper  tissue  is  exhausted,  some  god 
may  arrive,  and,  looking  around,  remark: 
“This  is  a nice  little  world!”  And  he  will  do  it 
up  into  a neat  little  brown  paper  parcel,  tuck  it 
under  his  arm,  and  carry  it  away. 

— Dixons  Paper  Circular. 

# * ♦ 

There  is  Hope 

{PICKED  up  the  evening  paper.  Across  half  a 
page  ran  a feature  advertisement  of  a reliable 
shop:  “Umpty  steen  Thousand  pairs  at  the 
ridiculously  low  price”,  etc. 

I thought  this  would  interest  my  wife  who  likes 
good  things  all  the  time;  but  particularly  when 
they  can  be  obtained  at  good  prices. 

“Have  you  seen  this  sale?”  and  I read  the 
general  description  of  the  headings. 

“That’s  all  right  but  what  kind  are  they?”  she 
asked.  And  I looked  and  looked  and  looked 
(while  she  went  on  with  her  book)  and  I couldn’t 
find  out. 

Later  we  locked  the  door,  turned  out  the  light 
and  went  to  bed — not  another  word  from  her 
regarding  the  sale. 
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Appearances 

THEY  were  seated  side  by  side,  apparently 
on  their  way  to  the  afternoon’s  drumming 
of  typewriters,  and  before  the  car  had 
completely  filled  I had  received  a vivid  impres- 
sion of  contrast. 

Both  had  been  true  to  the  new  season.  One 
had  carried  her  faith  to  the  point  of  complete 
renewal  in  flimsy  material  of  gaudy  colours. 
A month’s  salary  had  been  sacrificed  to  “the 
spring  vogue.”  The  other  had  contributed  a 
few  dollars  to  a cleaning  and  pressing  estab- 
lishment and  probably  several  hours  in  remaking 
and  remodelling  an  outfit  of  good  material. 
Here  and  there  a touch  of  freshness  had  been 
added.  The  contrast  was  striking  to  a mind 
on  the  watch  for  ideas. 

As  a busy  corner  was  approached  I saw  the 
lady  of  quieter  tones  making  her  way  through 
the  crowd,  “Excuse  me  I’d  like  to  get  out,” 
she  said  and  her  progress  was  reasonably  rapid. 

As  the  car  started  after  the  stop  a noticeable 
jostling  disturbed  the  balance  of  the  closely 
packed  passengers.  Lady  number  one  was 
pushing  her  hurried  way  to  the  exit.  Finally 
arriving  the  conductor  was  made  the  subject  of 
her  displeasure.  “What’s  the  big  idea  in 
starting  before  I could  get  off.  Tell  me  that 
will  you?”  she  vociferated. 

“Well  I guess  appearances  do  count,”  I 
thought,  particularly  where  impressions  are  of 
value. 
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‘What’s  Today?” 


HE  first  printed  calendar  was  produced  in 


1472  on  the  Continent,  but  it  was  not  until 


1497  that  the  first  appeared  in  English. 
From  the  first  the  dates  and  divisions  of  the  year 
were  interspersed  with  prophecies  and  astronom- 
ical and  astrological  predictions  of  coming  events. 

The  familiar  rhyme  beginning,  “Multiplication 
is  vexation,  Division  is  as  bad,”  first  appeared  in 
an  almanac  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  same  century  the  original  of 
the  well-known  lines  “Thirty  days  hath  Sep- 
tember,” also  appeared,  but  in  a form  which  is 
unfamiliar  to-day. 


fLhat  W e'd  All  Like  to  See  for  Canada 

A safe-for-business  tariff. 

A great  inpouring  of  Immigration. 

Less  Sectionalism  and  more  Whole  Heart. 

Less  prospect  and  more  accomplishment. 

And  a sound  understanding  that  to-day  we 
are  still  a small  handful  laying  the  foundations 
for  a greater  people  who  in  time  to  come  with  a 
vast  Dominion-wide  population  will  look  back 
on  our  era  as  one  of  pioneer  days. 


Now  that  they  are  making  beautiful  lingerie  out 
of  wood  pulp,  it  might  be  a good  plan  to  see  that 
advertising  messages  are  properly  clothed. 


A Modest  Suggestion. 


ANONYMITY 


He:“How  did  you  keep  your  donation  secret  ?” 
She:  I sent  an  anonymous  check.” 

— Paper  Wads. 

* & * 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  A CLIFF 
First  Drunk — Anything  behind? 

Second  Drunk — No.  — Yale  Record. 

* * * 

In  the  long  run,  prosperity  depends  upon  hard 
and  efficient  work,  fairly  but  not  excessively 

paid  for.  — The  Optimist. 

» • * 

Our  idea  of  preparation  is  the  boy  who  took 
four  years  of  journalism  and  then  opened  a 

newstand.  — Green  Gander. 

# * * 

Owner — I say,  can  you  drive  a car  ? 

Stranger — No,  boss. 

“Splendid  Fellow;  then  stay  here  and  mind  my 
car  for  a little  while,  will  you?” — Passing  Show 

• * * 

Hi — Say,  wher’ve  you  been? 

Lo — To  a wedding. 

“Any  good?” 

“Rotten.” 

“Who  got  married?” 

“I  did.’  — Stanford  Chaparral 
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